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RECONSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION 


RIGHT REV. MSGR. GEORGE JOHNSON, Pu.D. 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


At the end of the last war, when representatives of the 
victorious nations met to frame the peace, education was 
not invited to participate in their deliberations. Its counsel 
was not sought when plans were being made for the inaugu- 
ration of what everyone hoped would be an era of lasting 
peace. In the years since Versailles there has not been de- 
veloped anything like an adequate instrumentality for effec- 
tive educational collaboration on an international plane. As 
a matter of fact, there never was developed anything like 
an adequate instrumentality of a research nature for the 

-gathering and diffusing of information concerning education 
in the various countries of the world. 

There was, to be sure, the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Geneva, supported by the governments that were sig- 
natory to the League, but the scope of its activities was . 
greatly circumscribed. There has been much activity on a 
voluntary basis and the contributions of such organizations 
as the Institute of International Education, the World 
Federation of Education Associations, the International 
Federation of Teacher Organizations, and the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship have been considerable. In 1932 an attempt 
was made to establish a World Federation of Catholic 
Teacher Associations. An organization meeting was held 
in Vienna in which our National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation participated. Central and Eastern Europe was well 
represented, but unfortunately there were no delegates 
from England, France, Holland, Belgium, or Italy. The ven- 
ture died aborning. 

The field of comparative education has been receiving 
more and more attention in American universities and teach- 
ers colleges. The work of Dr. I. L. Kandel and his asso- 
ciates in the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia, which was established in 1923, is outstanding in 
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this field. At the present time our government, through the 
Division of Cultural Relations of the State Department and 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, is 
emphasizing the educational approach to the development 
of a more basic mutual understanding between the peoples 
of the Americas. 

One fruit of all this activity is the strengthening of a con- 
viction on the part of education that it should have a defi- 
nite part in the making of the peace and in the world recon- 
struction that will follow. Not only is it demanding a place 
at the peace table, but it is insisting that even now it should 
be included in the various conferences that are being pro- 
jected for post-war planning. 

Most important of all, a movement is under way to per- 


suade the governments of the United Nations to establish . 


immediately a temporary International Commission on Edu- 
cation. The purpose of such a Commission would be to de- 
velop recommendations concerning education to be included 
in the peace treaty, to develop plans for giving assistance to 
the new governments in the Axis countries in the recon- 
struction of their programs of education, to cooperate with 
the governments of the occupied countries in rebuilding 
their educational facilities, and to develop programs of edu- 
eation which will bring about an understanding on the part 
of peoples everywhere of the interdependence of nations, the 
nature of the peace aims of the United Nations, and the edu- 
cational problems that will face all peoples once the war is 
over. 

A number of groups and organizations are agitating for 
something of this kind. On one point they all seem to be 
agreed—namely, that there must be established eventually, 
and the sooner the better, a permanent International Edu- 
cational Organization with an International Education 
Office as its administrative agency. After the war this 
would be attached to, though not necessarily as an integral 
part of, whatever federation of nations may eventuate. This 
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International Education Office would perform such functions 
as the following: 


1. 


10. 


a. 


Survey and investigate educational practices and prob- 
lems in the different countries and disseminate informa- 
tion through publication and conferences. 

Provide leadership in getting educational institutions to 
emphasize problems and materials which relate to— 


(a) the life and culture of different countries; 

(b) interdependence of nations and citizenship in the 
world community ; 

(c) problems of post-war adjustment and reconstruc- 
tion; and 

(d) democratic theory and practice. 

Assist the governments of occupied countries in rebuild- 

ing their program of education. 

Assist the governments of the new leadership of the 

Axis countries in the reconstruction of their program 

of education. 

Assist countries which request help in the improvement 

of their program of education. 


. Encourage and supervise the exchange of students and 


teachers between countries. 

Develop teaching materials which might be useful in 
the different countries in the study of problems of com- 
mon concern to all or most countries. 

Define desirable minimum standards of education and 
make recommendations to member nations. 

Identify and encourage the elimination of educational 
practices which threaten the peaceful relations among 
nations. 

Provide leadership in the definition of the form of edu- 
cation most desirable for democratic societies in the 
world of modern technology. 

Support the free exchange of ideas among countries 
through the schools, the press, publications, the radio, 
the motion picture, and international conferences. 


What education has in mind is something like the Inter- 
national Labor Office which, though not officially integrated 
into the League of Nations, was loosely attached to that 
body and succeeded in accomplishing much that was sub- 
stantial in the field of labor relations. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the task of setting up an International Education 
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Office will prove much more complicated than was the task 
of setting up the International Labor Office. In the latter 
case, provision had to be made for representatives of the 
three interests involved—labor, the employer, and govern- 
ment. In the case of education, the issue of representation 
is not so clearly cut. In free countries voluntary effort plays 
a very large role in education and must be as strongly repre- 
sented as government. The various organizations that rep- 
resent the teaching profession will have to have a voice in 
the proceedings. Provision will also have to be made for 
the inclusion of representation on the part of the general 
public. Any setup which would fail to include and safe- 
guard these various interests and under which an Interna- 
tional Educational Organization and its International Edu- 
cation Office would be completely dominated by government 
would be completely out of line with the concept of educa- 
tional freedom. 

Manifestly, it would be unwise at the present juncture 
for educators to attempt to work out a definite blueprint 
concerning the role of education in the post-war world and 
the functions of an International Educational Organization. 
The shape of things to come can be discerned only dimly; 
the quality and the degree of international cooperation that 
will follow the war is still a matter of conjecture and hope. 
It remains to be seen whether the nations that are united 
for war against tyranny will remain united in a peace based 
on the principles of freedom. The role of education in a 
democracy is quite different from the role of education in a 
totalitarian state. 


In this country, for example, education has never. been 
considered as belonging to government in the same manner 
as do other forms of public service. It is organized and 
administered on its own in order to keep it responsive to the 
will of the people at large regardless of what particular 
political group happens to be in power locally or in the state 
or in the nation. No person nor agency in our Federal Gov- 
ernment can speak for education in the United States; for 
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education is a state function and even then its destinies are 
largely controlled on a neighborhood basis. Instead of a 
national system of education we have thousands of local 
systems. 


Over and above this, there is being carried on in the 
United States a very considerable educational endeavor that 
is voluntary and is not supported by government nor sub- 
ject to government control. 


How everything that is involved in all of this can be 
spoken for adequately through United States representation 
in an International Educational Organization and how such 
a representation can function alongside of representations 
from nations that make education a governmental monop- 
oly are questions to which no very clear answer can be 
given at the moment. 

This is not to say that no answer is possible. The diffi- 
culties in the scheme are not necessarily insoluble. They 
should, however, be faced frankly and realistically. Those 
who believe that education has a necessary and a substantial 
role to play in the making of the peace and in the rehabilita- 
tion of the world do their cause a real disservice when they 
become too starry-eyed and messianic. 

That education has something very important to con- 
tribute should not have to be said. If the nations believe 
that there is any value at all in education, and they must so 
believe, else they would not be contributing such a substan- 
tial share of their wealth to its support, its potentialities 
should be utilized to the fullest when it comes to making 
plans for the ordering of a world society that will not be 
forever lapsing into the barbarism of a war. No doubt 
those educators who are blaming the failure of the last 
peace on the fact that their profession was not consulted in 
its making are exaggerating things a bit. Education is not 
necessarily a guarantee against war any more than it is a 
guarantee against personal crime or, for that matter, 
against ignorance. There happens to be a shameful degree 
of illiteracy here in the United States, but it would be hard 
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to trace the worst evils that beset us as a nation back to 
those who cannot read and write. An illiterate person is 
not necessarily an ignorant person. On the other hand, ig- 
norance—ignorance of the fundamental principles of truth 
and justice, ignorance of the canons of decency that should 
govern personal and corporate behavior, ignorance of the 
foundations upon which a defensible social order must be 
built—seems to survive schooling even of the most advanced 
kind. To hold that society becomes automatically better 
with the spread of education and the multiplication of 
schools and educational facilities is as naive as to hold that 
the spread of material prosperity automatically solves all 
human problems. Those who are thus minded ought, if I 
may borrow a slang phrase, “be their age’’—the age in 
which they are living, whose tragic events prove that not 
just schools and money and more money and more schools 
will make a good society. We need to get around to asking 
ourselves what kind of schools, just as we have been forced 
to ask ourselves what kind of money. 


The various groups here in the United States that have 
been trying to define the role of education in post-war re- 
construction seem to envisage three main areas of activity. 
They are: (1) the rehabilitation of education in the occu- 
pied countries; (2) the reformation of education in the Axis 
countries; (3) the reorientation of American education in 
the direction of international and intercultural understand- 
ing and collaboration. 


In the countries of Europe that have been conquered or 
occupied by the Nazis any form of education worthy of the 
name has ceased to exist. In Poland the conquerors have 
adopted a program of ruthless destruction of all learning 
and culture. Libraries and museums have been despoiled 
of their treasures. The universities have been closed and 
their faculties slaughtered or herded into concentration 
camps. All vestige of schooling is being denied the masses 
of the people. The same thing in varying degrees happens 
wherever the banner of the Swastika is raised. Learning 
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is suspect. Research and study are proscribed. Books are 
not published. Professional schools of all types, including 
schools for the preparation of teachers, are closed, and, 
where educational facilities are allowed to function at all, 
they are made to serve the immediate practical purposes. of 
the invaders. 


This means that, when victory finally comes to the United 
Nations, they will be faced with the immediate task of re- 
constructing and rehabilitating education in all of these 
lands. Schools will have to be reopened, and, where they 
have been destroyed, they will have to be rebuilt. The 
teaching profession has been decimated and will have to be 
recruited anew. Aid of every kind, in terms of money, in 
terms of libraries and laboratories, in terms of personnel, 
must be forthcoming if the professional schools and the in- 
stitutions of higher learning are to be resurrected. Hand 
in hand with relief from want and fear will have to go re- 
lief from ignorance and spiritual starvation. In this great 
task there will be need for the kind of leadership that edu- 
cation alone can provide. It cannot be left to those agencies 
whose purpose is primarily political or economic or even 
humanitarian. What is at stake is the restoration of Euro- 
pean culture. 

When it comes to post-war education in the Axis coun- 
tries, an entirely different type of problem presents itself. 
Here it is not simply a question of aiding in the reconstitu- 
tion of an education that has been interrupted or destroyed. 
Rather it is a question of destroying a kind of education 
whose continued existence would be a constant threat to the 
people of the world and the survival of human values. Un- 
fortunately, some ill-advised and hysterical pronounce- 
ments on this question by amateurs in the field of interna- 
tional education have been given wide publicity with a con- 
sequent critical reaction on the part of the press and the 
public at large. 

Yet there is a real issue here that must be faced. From 
the beginning of their rise to power, our enemies have put 
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their faith not only in tanks and planes and bombs and tor- 
pedoes; they have recognized the power of ideas. Deliber- 
ately, they set forth to indoctrinate their children and their 
youth in their evil philosaphy and the seed they have sown 
has yielded an abundant harvest. It will not suffice to dis- 
arm them physically or even to curb them economically and 
industrially. Their people, their boys and girls, their 
young men and young women must be emancipated from 
the bondage of error and brought out into the blessed sun- 
light of the truth. 

However, the reform of education in the Axis countries 
can be accomplished effectively only if it proceeds from 
within. It cannot be imposed from without. The educa- 
tion of a nation, just like the education of an individual, is 
an inward thing. It is the result of inward conviction re- 
sulting in changes in attitude and behaviour that cannot be 
accomplished by external regimentation, however nobly that 
regimentation may be motivated. 

The sources of the energy that will rid the Axis countries 
of the poisonous pedagogy that now sickens them must be 
sought within those countries themselves. Surely we would 
be ascribing to error a potency the possession of which it 
has never demonstrated and to truth a weakness that would 
prejudice its claim for consideration, were we to take it for 
granted that the Nazis and Fascists have succeeded in com- 
pletely subjugating the spirit of their peoples and extirpat- 
ing every root of humanity and decency. We can rest as- 
sured that there are men and women in Germany and Italy 
and even in Japan whose hearts are afire with love of truth 
and freedom, who for the very reason that they have been 
deprived of them love and appreciate the things of the spirit 
even more than we do. Once the power of the tyrants is 
broken, they will come forth from the catacombs into which 
they have been driven and assume leadership in restoring 
unto.their nation its inheritance of truth and culture. They 
will need assistance from us, of course, and much encour- 
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agement, but they will rightfully resent any attempt on our 
part to do their job for them. 


The while educators are thinking in terms of the recon- 
struction of education in the conquered and occupied coun- 
tries and the reformation of education in the Axis coun- 
tries, they are not losing sight of the fact that they have a 
very important and difficult mission to perform at home. 
That mission is to bring the American people to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that it is no longer possible for them, no 
matter how much they may wish to do so, to isolate them- 
selves from the rest of the world and to pursue their own 
way regardless of what is happening to peoples elsewhere 
on the globe. The fact that for the second time in a gen- 
eration we are in a war that was none of our making and 
to which we have no liking demonstrates pretty clearly that 
the modern world has become too small and human society 
too highly organized to afford any great nation the luxury 
of just minding its own business. If civilization is to be 
saved, the nations must discover some way of federating for 
the common good; if they are to put an end to killing one 
another, they must organize to keep one another alive. 


It would be tragic for the American people to lapse back 
into isolationism once the war is over and refuse to face 
their obligation as members of the human race to labor with 
their fellowmen toward the establishment of a world order 
based on reason and justice and mutual cooperation. Yet 
this is precisely what may happen. Weariness with the 
war, impatience for the re-establishment of normal ways of 
living, disillusion with our allies, cynicism with regard to 
the possibility of a lasting peace, and just innate selfishness 
may cause us to make up our minds to try to be sufficient 
unto ourselves and let the rest of the world work out its 
salvation as best it can. 

It is hardly an exaggeration, at least from a Christian 
point of view, to maintain that such an eventuality would 
be catastrophic. Everything possible should be done to pre- 
vent it. Education offers us an instrumentality with which 
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we can make a beginning right now. As a matter of fact, 
it is the only promising instrumentality we have at hand. 
For what is required is nothing less than a fundamental 
change in the traditional attitude of the American people, an 
attitude begotten and nourished in the days when distance 
still had meaning and when other nations and other cultures 
were very far away. We have to learn that such words 
as “brother” and “neighbor” have a new meaning; we have 
to come to a realization that what happens around the world 
may affect us more vitally than what happens around the 
corner. 


This is a task for education, for out-of-school education as 
well as for education in the school, and in the school for 
education on every level. We need new materials for in- 
struction that will yield a better knowledge of other peoples 
and other cultures. We need to be brought to a more effec- 
tive understanding of our dependence on others and their 
dependence on us. We need to come to a realization that 
the blessings of liberty we enjoy are not something to be 
hoarded by us as becomes a privileged people, but a sacred 
bounty to be shared with our less favored brethren. 


Immediately the question arises: Granted that education 
should accomplish these things, and granted that it alone 
among our institutions is intended by its very nature for 
such a task, is it really conditioned for its mission? The 
trouble with education here in the United States is that it 
takes itself for granted. It seldom searches its own soul nor 
asks itself what it is all about. In all the discussions con- 
cerning the reconstruction of education in the occupied coun- 
tries, the reformation of education in the Axis countries, and 
the education of the American people for international co- 
operation, it is blithely assumed that education just by rea- 
son of the fact that it is education is ready for action. The 
average educator is very sure of himself and his philosophy; 
he has a ready answer for all the questions. It never oc- 
curs to him that he may be culturally unprepared to restore 
culture. He may be quite unconscious of the fact that many 
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of the worst excesses in Nazi education are the logical deriv- 
atives of his own educational philosophy. He has the naive 
Herbartian notion that isolationism can be exorcised from 
the American mind by means of books and pamphlets and 
motion pictures and forums and discussion groups. He 
thinks of cultural relations in terms of professional, tech- 
nical, and vocational training. He is inclined to vest his 
hopes in technology as the foundation of world peace. In 
other words, American education reflects the too prevalent 
American conviction that material prosperity guarantees 
happiness and contentment and the good life. It proceeds 
on the assumption that all that is needed is the creation of 
a good material environment. It emphasizes, as it should, 
the necessity of health, of economic opportunity, of social se- 
curity, but from there on in it takes everything else for 
granted. It is not interested in, or at least it does not talk 
about, the ultimate why or wherefore or the values that are 
not immediate and tangible. 

Above all things, it is not interested in religion. Seldom, 
if ever, is religion mentioned in educational circles, nor is 
any cognizance of it taken in educational planning. The 
alibi is that, because of sectarian differences, religion is 
dynamite and had best be avoided. It has been avoided so 
long that it is taken for granted that it can be avoided with 
impunity. 

Fundamentally these educators are persons of good will. 
They are zealous for the welfare of mankind and devoted to 
the cause of peace. They insist on the sacredness of human 
beings and hate every form of tyranny. At heart they are 
sound, but their hearts are out of tune with their heads. 
They are being borne forward on the momentum of the past, 
but sooner or later this momentum must run down. 

It will not run down if American education is put in con- 
tact once more with the dynamo whence its power was orig- 
inally derived. That dynamo is the culture that stemmed 
out of Judea, Greece, and Rome, which was purified and ele- 
vated through the teachings of Jesus Christ until it became 
Christendom. 











‘THE TASK OF RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


REV. LUCIAN LAUERMAN, Pu.D., 
Director, National Catholic School of Social Service, Washington, D. C. 


Of the primary rights inherent to the liying human sub- 
ject, the right of life is an indispensable condition of all 
other rights. The right to life involves the right to be 
born, the right to preserve one’s life and defend it; in the 
case of the helpless, to have that life preserved by others, 


and the right to maintain life at a true human standard by ; 


means of the requisite natural goods, of proper food, suit- 
able clothing, and decent housing. 

The right to life does not cease or even wane when those 
immediately connected with the individual cease to exist 
or refuse to fulfill their duties. In the latter events, the 
right to life continues in full force and the duty is just as 
strong with someone, although the circle of relationship may 
be several degrees farther from the person who holds the 
original right. Consequently, the task of post-war relief 
and rehabilitation is one which devolves upon those with re- 
sources and who will accept and fulfill the duty which arises 
from the law of solidarity among mankind. The primal 
unity of nature may be intensified by a unity of grace and a 
unity of love. 

In theory, the task of relief and rehabilitation covers those 
in need in all parts of the world regardless of race, color, 
or creed, friend or foe. In practice, after the war the task 
will relate directly to those whose needs we have some re- 
sources to supply, and with whom administrative measures 
can be worked out. 

It is estimated by the National Planning Association in its 
publication, “Relief for Europe,’ that 500,000,000 Europeans 
will be in stark need at the end of the war. The one-half 
billion figure is very high since the populations of the coun- 
tries directly affected by war is 375 million. Both individual 
and total need will increase as the war goes on. If the ter- 
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ritorial progress of the allied armies is slow, the post-war 
relief job may be less because of the relief activities which 
will follow directly behind the front lines. If the war ends 
quickly, the job will be greater and the task longer. 

A minimum period for full relief seems to be about four- 
teen months, or at least the length of time between a first 
and second planting and harvesting of crops. Again, the 
season when the war ends will have an effect. Late winter 
or early spring would be a propitious time. 

The first problem to be faced when hostilities cease will 
not be the problem of building better bodies or more fruitful 
lives. The primal problem will be famine with its siblings— 
disease and human despair. 

There are two kinds of famine—a quick famine resulting 
from absence of food and a slow famine resulting from in- 
adequate food or from malnutrition. 

With the possible exception of Portugal, the only Euro- 
pean countries whose diet approaches adequacy at the vres- 
ent time are Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, 
Eire, Denmark, and Germany. All the other countries of 
Europe are in need of immediate food relief. (Pop. 140 
million.) 

There are several where food is inadequate, but not dan- 
gerously lacking. The Netherlands is in this category; Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and the protectorate of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia probably belong in this class also. Romania and Slo- 
vakia should probably be included too. While precise infor- 
mation on these two latter countries is slight, the fact that 
they have introduced bread rationing is significant, since 
normally they export grain. (Pop. 45 million.) 

In the next group of countries, there is an acute and dan- 
gerous lack of food, but not outright starvation. These in- 
clude Norway, and perhaps Finland. Italy should be men- 
tioned in this group too. (Pop. 45 million.) 

Starvation, rapid or gradual, prevails in the other coun- 
tries ; Greece is probably the worst off, then in order, Poland, 
Belgium, Spain, France, and parts of Jugoslavia. It is im- 
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possible to say what the situation is in the former Baltic 
States, and in the various parts of Russia, though famine 
probably exists in those parts of the U. S. S. R. held by 
Germany. (Pop. 139 million, excluding Russia.) 

Nutritionists distinguish food values generally into two 
classes—energy foods, those containing calories needed as 
fuel for bodily functions and activities, and protective foods, 
vitamins and minerals which preserve health and build tis- 
sue. In Europe there has been a decline in both energy and 
protective foods. A minimum diet is 2,500 calories a day 
for an adult leading a sedentary life. A year ago in France, 
the German rationing system allowed a little over 1,100— 
less than half the amount of food needed for energy. 

The inadequate food available for consumption consists 
largely of grain products which have little protective value. 
Vitamin and protein foods have been lacking in a greater 
degree than caloric foods. Relief, therefore, cannot be 
measured simply by tons of wheat though quantity needs 
will be the largest item during the very first stage. 

The real objective will be to rehabilitate Europe’s health 
and to insure a good physical stamina for the future. The 
harmony of peace does not grow well in a physical structure 
that is unbalanced and deprived. Consequently, the kind of 
food is as important as the quantity from the very begin- 
ning and fortunately quality foods need not conflict with the 
quantity of supplies. A more efficient use of supplies than 
25 years ago can be expected. Because of advanced knowl- 
edge of nutrition there is little fear that the right foods will 
be supplied. Minimum weight with maximum nutritive 
value are now standard for transportable foods. Dehy- 
drated products take about one-third of the space of their 
fresh counterparts and keep better. One hundred pound 
containers of soup now being sent to Russia supply adequate 
proteins and vitamins daily for 1,600 children. A pound 
of dried ingredients in the Emergency Army ration contains 
2,400 calories. 

Health and medical supplies will be as important as food. 
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Tuberculosis appears to have increased by many per cent 
over the pre-war rate. Not only has malnutrition caused 
deterioration in health but lack of common medical supplies 
has prevented treatment of many controllable ailments. Dia- 
betes, malaria, typhus are reported to be taking a great toll. 
An estimate places the need of drugs, chemicals, and medic- 
inal plants at 68,750 tons for the first six months. Every 
country reports a shortage in soap. Vaccines and dis- 
infectants, such as chloride of lime for sterilizing water, 
will undoubtedly be needed in great quantity till European 
manufacturers begin production. 

Clothing is said to be worth its weight in gold, especially 
in Northern Europe. Even in Germany, clothing appears 
to be insufficient. Lack of warmth provided by fuel and 
clothing is indirectly responsible for many deaths. Any 
relief measure will have to plan for clothing distribution and 
close cooperation with the commissioners of fuel, as well as 
with housing. 

The foregoing deals only with relief materials required 
for physical survival. This paper assumes that there are 
going to be sufficient resources among the allied nations 
winning the war for the year or year and one-half period 
of outright mass relief immediately after the war. 

I assume that another paper will treat the further eco- 
nomic aspects, such as the supplying and reestablishing of 
farms and equipment, industry, etc. One of the large prob- 
lems to be solved through the cooperation of the basic relief 
and the permanent rehabilitation groups concerns work- 
relief. Shall food, clothing, shelter be given to employables 
in payment for agricultural or industrial service if the over- 
all management in agriculture and industry are from the 
outside? Should normal employment procedures, wage 
structures, marketing processes be established at once so that 
the employable person may begin immediately to become 
self-maintaining? Should some stations for outright relief 
in food, clothing, and shelter to the incapacitated be set up? 
Should some other stations for purchases by employed peo- 
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ple be established? Such questions involving the inter- 
meshing of immediate relief and permanent rehabilitation 
features challenge the post-war planners in this particular 
field. 

Ali relief giving must be exercised in the direction of re- 
habilitation, or relief itself may develop into a continuous 
panacea, with the same psychological and political results 
which followed the last war. 

As relief cannot be separated from rehabilitation eco- 
nomically so also relief cannot be separated from rehabilita- 
tion socially. Social rehabilitation can be affected only by a 
proper personnel—a personnel which works from the very 
outset to assist all individual groups, and nations to self- 
maintenance and self-direction. The best kind of self-main- 
tenance and self-direction rests in a proper estimation of 
personal dignity and personal and social responsibility. 
These latter consist in a consciousness which imparts itself 
from the giver to the getter through the gift. The sense of 
human dignity and responsibility are inherent in every com- 
munication between persons. Both the intellect and the 
emotions are involved. The intellect brings sound knowl- 
edge and purpose. The emotions bring a controlled human 
sympathy. The ability to transfer a true sense of dignity 
and responsibility requires a discipline through training. 
The corps of persons engaged in post-war work would, there- 
fore, best be carefully selected, trained in both method and 
ideology, and personally eager for a better and permanently 
peaceful social order. Because personnel assisted by food, 
clothing, and medical supplies will be the leaven which af- 
fects the mass, such a post-war army might well start organ- 
izing and training at once. 

Experience and training in the specific social services of 
relief and rehabilitation will be an important asset for per- 
sonnel. Otherwise, the program will be a trial and error 
affair, at least in the beginning. All groups, governmental 
or private, are going to have a shortage of personnel for the 
job of relief and rehabilitation. The number of representa- 
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tives of any particular school of thought and action will be 
important. But because of the certain limitation in number, 
the efficiency of personnel is likely to decide the effectiveness 
of the work of any group. 

Under some acceptable and established organization— 
perhaps newly created N. C. W. C. Bureau of Post-War Re- 
habilitation—a roster of eligible personnel might be set up 
and classified according to background, potentiality, and in- 
terest. Special meetings, developing into training institutes 
might be developed after a central planning committee had 
decided on the kind of equipment in language, history, geog- 
raphy, government, and so forth needed by groups assigned 
to the different countries and regions. A large number of 
personnel may be recruited from the present NCCS staff. 
It may even be possible that regional institutes for post- 
war workers could be arranged in connection with national 
and regional training institutes of the USO-NCCS. A per- 
sonnel, prepared in a precise manner, would be expected to 
be able to train local leaders in the regions they are to re- 
lieve and rehabilitate. A corps of focal persons, including 
foreigners and natives, working at many points, could fore- 
stall undesirable social philosophies and further our own 
at the same time that the mechanics of relief and rehabilita- 
tion were being carried out. 

Shall there be one or many organizations responsible for 
or engaged in relief and rehabilitation? The experience in 
this country during the ’30s indicated an insufficiency among 
private groups, in money and in organization and personnel 
to provide minimum relief for 13,000,000 unemployed and 
their dependents. The ability of private groups to gather 
the resources and supply the needs of an estimated one-half 
billion is, therefore, very questionable. Moreover, the ex- 
perience of the private agencies in Europe in the last war 
was such as to raise a question in the minds of some people 
of authority about their ability to develop the kind of unity 
needed for wide efficiency. 

A governmental Council on relief and rehabilitation rep- 
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resenting the Allied Nations, including representatives of 
private groups, would appear to be absolutely necessary. 
A Central Council of Allied Nations is going to be necessary 
for over-all economics, reorganization and, consequently, 
could also include the organization for basic relief and re- 
habilitation. However, caution must be maintained lest 
governmental organization attempt to take over the whole 
job. A proper program should include the delegation of 
specific localities or groups to subsidized private organiza- 
tions on the basis of origin, language, religion, and tradi- 
tion. This part of the program can be upheld by private 
organizations only to the degree that they are able to provide 
satisfactory personnel. 


This paper does not present a specific organization for 
Europe after the war lest such a setup may become in- 
trenched in the minds of leaders and find itself inflexible 
when the war actually ceases. Several kinds of organiza- 
tion might be thought of. At present no particular organi- 
zation seems to be advisable. One plan of the Polish group 
working in the United States seems to have great merit. It 
proposes to establish local authority as quickly as possible 
and to give the personnel resources of the United States and 
the Allied Nations as staff members for the local organiza- 
tion of local leaders. 


While no specific organization for actual European work 
seems feasible at present, right now in this country a strong 
-Catholic organization on post-war planning seems to be an 
indispensable and vital need. Representatives from the 
fields of politics, economics, social administration, and social 
service, including representation of national groups, would 
supply helpful material in preparation for effective post- 
war work. Until some such authorized organization begins 
to do a full-time job, Catholic post-war planning will be 
largely ideological and scattered. Such an American Cath- 
olic planning body might have great influence on all move- 
ment of the Allied Councils because of our nation’s predomi- 
nance in resources. 
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A great deal of information on rehabilitation and relief 
in the Far East is already available through the American 
Red Cross which has so ably handled the situation out there. 
The American Red Cross Committee wisely invited the as- © 
sistance and advice of Catholic and Protestant Missionary 
Organizations in the field and of business men who were 
conversant with local customs and needs. The missionaries 
in the field provided a survey of their particular location 
and its needs. The Central Committee then passed on the 
reliability of the reports and made allotments of food, cloth- 
ing, and financial assistance. The local missionary by his 
years of experience and knowledge of the language was well 
fitted to know how to best distribute grain, clothing, etc. 
where it was most needed and would do the most good. 

This relief work accomplished the twofold end of satisfy- 
ing in great part the real needs of the suffering people and of 
winning the friendship of these people for America and for 
the Christian way of life. It is suggested that use be made 
of the data already available in the reports of the American 
Red Cross and of Missionary Organizations for relief and 
rehabilitation projects in the Far East. 

Beyond a doubt a workable plan could be formed in collab- 
oration with the Red Cross whereby much the same type of 
setup could be used after the war in much the same way that 
it was used during early Sino-Japanese War period. 

I would suggest that the Schools of Social Sciences in their 
preparation of trained personnel for post-war rehabilitation 
take into account the necessity of teaching method as well as 
religion. Religion is unquestionable as the vehicle of a right 
civilization. However, the vehicle will not reach the desired 
destination unless efficient operators are at the controls. 
Therefore, I would plead for a program of training which 
instills both religion and philosophy and method, but which 
does not exclude either one. 

The future program of European reconstruction will in- 
clude the building of orphanages, hospitals, institutions for 
the crippled and aged, sanitoria. In the field social service 
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groups would supply data concerning needs, types of service 
required, and the best methods of institutional care for the 
variety of age and problem groups. 

In summary, this paper had pointed out the duty of tak- 
ing responsibility for a mass relief undertaking after the 
war. The relief need is to be qualitative as well as quan- 
titative. Relief work and administration cannot be sepa- 
rated even at the outset from general economic reconstruc- 
tion. Personnel will determine in a great way the effective- 
ness of our work. Personnel should be enlisted and trained 
as soon as possible under a central Catholic organization. 
This organization will be prepared with a program and a 
staff to influence and fit into an inter-allied service after 
the war. 
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